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The Thracians inhabited the eastern half of the Bal- 
kan Peninsula in antiquity, and the oldest infor- 
mation we have on them is to be found in Homer's 
epics. During the Trojan War, described in the Hind, 
they were the European aljies of Troy and of King 
Priamus, along with all the other peoples who inhab- 
ited the shores of the Aegean Sea in Asia Minor. This 
is how the land-bound group of peoples and tribes who 
fought the seafaring Achaeans is presented in the 
Greek epic. The poetic imagination of the ancient 
Greek bards thus turned the perpetual strife between 
the seafaring Greeks and their neighbours on the lands 
across the seas info a titanic clash not only between 
the peoples, but even between the gods. A romantic 
pretext for the war is also at hand. Paris, the son oi 
King Priamus, had won the love of Helen, the beauti- 
ful wife of Menelaus. Paris had brought her to Troy 
and all the Achaean kings set out across the sea with 
their fleets to avenge the insult to the most powerful 
among them. 
The real reason for the unr was quite different. 



The Greeks, who were chiefly engaged in trade and 
navigation, found their trade with the peoples settled 
along the shores of the Aegean greatly facilitated by the 
large group of islands, scattered across the sea like 
the stepping stones of a river ford, enabling them easi- 
ly to reach the shores of Asia Minor and even the Thra 
cian shores. But they could not go farther east. There 
was, indeed, a waterway, which belonged to Europe 
as much as to Asia, since it divided the two conti- 
nents. This was the Hellespont (the Dardanelles), 
the straits which linked the Aegean with the Sea of 
Marmara. At some places these straits are narrower 
than the width of a big river. From the Propontis 
(the Sea of Marmara) another, still narrower strait, 
the Bosphorus, leads to the Pontus(the Black Sea). 
This was the sole route along which the Greek ships 
could pass to the East. Troy stood at the starting- 
point of this waterway, on the shores of Asia Minor, and 
controlled and guarded it. That is why many students 
of history think that the real reason for the Trojan 
War, which took plsee in the thirteenth century B. C. 
was, actually, the desire of the Greeks to control 
this route. 

This waterway, however, was not only used by the 
seafaring peoples. It cut across the sole land routes 
which linked Hither Asia with Central Europe, pas- 
sing through Asia Minor and Thrace, and was, there 
fore, no less important for the land nations. Mon- 



over, the importance of these land routes from a cul- 
tural point of view was tremendous, since precisely 
because* of them no great difference in the civilization 
of these regions was ever fell on either side of the Sea 
of Marmara. Culturally, the Mysians, who inhabited 
the regions around the Dardanelles, and the Bitliyni 
ans, a big Thracian tribe, inhabiting the lands soutli 
of the Bosphorus, did not differ in anyway from the 
Thracians who inhabited the European shores of the 
Sea of Marmara, 

Both this region around the Propontis. incl uding North- 
ern Asia Minor, and the South-eastern part of I he 
Balkan Peninsula, were in contact with two kinds of 
art which were quite different in character: the art of 
Hither Asia, in which Assyria took the foremost place 
until the seventh century B. C. followed by Persia, 
and the art of Greece Assyrian and Persian art had 
advanced much farther than Greek art in the eighth 
and seventh centuries B. C. Its influence was felt far 
to the West, all over the region around the Aegean Sea, 
when* a particular geometrical style, or rather a pureh 
geometrical art existed. The art of Phrygia and of 
all Northern Asia Minor, of Thrace, Macedonia and 
Tliessaly was of this kind, and was also apparent in 
Greece. In the eighth and seventh century 13. C. gee- 
metrical art was strongly influenced by Oiientat art. 
which permeated the entire Eastern Mediterranean 
reaching as far as Southern Italy and Sicily 



The Thracians were not the oldest population in the 
Balkan Peninsula. They gradually infiltrated the re- 
gion and settled among an older population. Impercep- 
tibly they gave its civil ization such a northern aspect 
that in the last phases of the Bronze Age the civiliza- 
tion of Thrace can actually be considered as part of 
the civilization of the European continent and the 
European countries. 

We know very little about the life of the Thracians at 
this distant period. Greek legends tell us something 
of the priest-kings, the most popular of whom was un- 
doubtedly Orpheus, The ancient bard and singer actual- 
ly belonged to a dynasty which ruled the lands 
along the northern shores of the Hellespont and had 
received its power straight from Dionysos. This deif) 
initiated Charops, the grandfather of Orpheus, in 
the secrets of his religion. The Odyssey tells us of 
another Thracian tribe, the Kikones, whose ruler Ma- 
ron was a priest of Apollo. The memory of another king, 
high priest of Hera, is preserved in Poliaenus. Homer 
also mentions in the Iliad the power of the chief of 
the tribe, when he speaks of Rhesos, King of the 
llcdons, also settled on the shores of the Aegean, who 
fell in the war as an ally of Priam us at the walls of 
Troy. All the Thracian kings are described with great 
splendour in the Iliad and the Odyssey and in all oth- 
er legends as well. Nevertheless, they were the rul- 
ers or chieftains of individual tribes only, and until 
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the fifth century B. C. the Thracians never formed a 
state. 

This is how Homer describes one of these rulers in the 
Odyssey IX, 196 passim: 'I had with me a goatskin 
of sweet red wine. Maron, the son of Evanthus, gave 
it to me. He was the high priest of Apollo and protected 
the city of lsmar. Out of respect for the deity we had 
spared his life and that of his wife and child. Maron 
I ived in a dense oak grove, consecrated to Phoebus — 
Apollo. He gave me wonderful gifts: beautifully wrought 
objects of gold, weighing seven talents (about 200 
kg), he also gave me a silver crater, and afterwards 
filled twelve amphorae of pure sweet wine, a divine 
dtink for me. No one, neither of his menor maidserv- 
ants, knew of this wine. It was only known to his 
favourite wife and his turnkey, and when they wanted 
to drink of this wine, red and as sweet as honey, Ma- 
ron would fill one cup with it, mix it with twent\ 
times as much water, and still a pleasant and divine 
fragrance would emanate from the crater.' 
This luxury in the home of the ruler, this purely ori- 
ental luxury would appear to be quite an improbable 
poetic invention to us, if we did not have the big Vul- 
clietrun treasure which many archaeologists consider 
as the oldest Thracian find of importance. Made 
of pure gold, weighing 12.5 kg, the Vulchetrun treas- 
ure is closely linked with the religion of the Thra- 
cians. It consists of a big vessel, four goblets, seven 
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covers and a strange vessel in. three parts, made of 
gold with a handleof electron, which is the greatest puz- 
zle in Thracian culture. Its craftsmanship is superb. 
\o finer achievement of ancient Thracian toreutics 
has come to light. The workshop when' it was made 
undoubtedly had at its disposal master craftsmen with 
a great Feeling for the working of metal. There are 
no traces of the hammering and welding of the individ- 
ual parts of which the vessels are made. A sure hand 
is to be felt everywhere. It is worked with precision 
and an exquisite taste which could not tolerate any 
over-decoration. 

The silver ornaments hammered into the two big 
covers are characteristic of a purely geometrical art 
in which rounded ornaments and forms are predominant. 
As works of art, the individual vessels of theVulchetrun 
treasure can he referred to the art which developed in 
all countries around the Aegean Sea in the eighth 
and seventh centuries B.C. At the same time, however, 
the great skill with which ii was made poses an inso- 
luble problem for science. Many pots in Thrace have 
the same shape as the big gold vessel and the four 
goblets; these pots are obviously imitations of similar 
metal vessels. Undoubtedly, if this great treasure, of 
which a part has come down to us, (the seven covers 
obviously belonged to seven vessels, which could not 
be hidden in the distant past because of their great 
weight) was not in anv way linked with a cult.it^ exiat- 
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tMicr would be a mystery, li is this which points to 
the secrets of the priest- kings, who may have per- 
formed the mysterious rites which, according to legend, 
the god Dionysos himself taught Charops, the grand- 
father of Orpheus, on his way through the Dardanelles 
Actually, the gold treasure of Vulchetrun is not the 
sole find of this period, which is directly linked with, 
the king- priests. Bronze axes with ornamented blades 
which were used as sceptres, or amulets worn on the chest, 
and which were the attributes of their kingship, have 
also come down to us. These axes appear in Thrace in 
theeighthand seventh centuries B. C M after having 
played a similar part for centuries in the civilization 
of Hither Asia, from where they crossed into Iran and 
the neighouring regions. Through Thrace they pene- 
trated as far as the heart of Central Europe, and 
appeared in the necropolis of Hallstatt in the seventh 
and sixth centuries B. C. The decoration with animal 
designs, whole figures of animals or only heads, are 
characteristic of the Thracian axes. A bull, a he-goat 
or a ram are usually depicted on them. These ornaments, 
characteristic of Thracian art of those days, were al- 
ways worked in a simple geometrical stylr 
The trappings of horses, found in men's burials, and 
the jewellery found in women's burials, though rareh 
met with in the mounds excavated so far, are evidence 
of wealth and luxury in this period of poverty. Geo- 
metrical in form, these are almost always made of 
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bronze, and are quite simply decorated with geometri- 
cal crnaments. Several artistically made belt buckles 
have a special place among them. Bronze fibulae are 
also very often found- 
Animal figures are the finest relics of Thracian art 
and among them a statuette of a stag found in Sevlievo 
is a real masterpiece. It shows great craftsmanship in 
the very simple presentation of the animal forms. 
The animal's prisma-shaped body, its big round eyes 
and, most important of all, the forms of its horns (sty- 
lized as hooks or as birds' heads) show the early stages 
of the special elements later acquired by Thracian 
art in the treatment of the stag figure. The continua- 
tion of this development may be seen in the fifth cen- 
tury matrix from Gurchinovo, in which the centre of 
the composition is formed by the figure of a stag with 
big round eyes and the branches of whose horns an- 
stylized as birds' heads, with an edge outlining the 
most protuberant line of the prismatic body. 
It was quite usual in this period to come across bronze 
statuettes of this kind in Greek sanctuaries and in 
finds in Asia Minor, and in the Orient in general, and 
it is apparent that Thrace was no exception in this re- 
spect. The essential thing about all these works of 
geometrical art in Thrace is that a purely geometri- 
cal interpretation has been given to animal ornamenta- 
tion. Many archaeologists think that Thracian civi- 
lization developed under Scythian influence, as ani- 
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ma I ornamentation played a big part in Scythian art, 
The works examined show, however, that this is not 
true. Scythian art, which developed later, was un- 
familiar with the geometrical style. The Thracian art 
of this period, characterized by an extremely simple 
geometrical style, was isolated and was very primitive. 
What has come down to us is mainly jewellery and 
statuettes, cast in bronze. 

Far-reaching changes set in in Thracian art at a later 
date, in the second half of the sixth century, when 
Thrace emerged from this calm and isolated life. They 
were mainly due to the increased wealth of Thrace, 
which, on its part, was due to a purely external fac- 
tor. When the Persians conquered Asia Miner, and par- 
ticularly the Greek colonies along its coast, Greece 
lost this region for her trade. To replace it, she turned 
to Macedonia and Thrace. The large number of coins 
minted in the Greek colonies along the Thracian coast 
and sent into its interior, marked this advance in 
trade between the Thracian tribes and the Greeks. 
The Thracian burial mounds were now filled to over- 
flowing with numerous imported articles: wonderful 
gold jewellery, metal helmets, mail armour, bronze 
and silver vessels, and many other articles. At the 
same time the local craft of making bronze jewellen 
declined and ornaments of silver and gold began to be 
made. This also changed the working technique. Jew- 
els were now wrought and no longer cast. 



The big military operations of the Persians in Thrace 
at t he turn of the sixth and fifth centuries B. C, coin- 
cided with the earliest stages of this period of Thracian 
art. They began with Darius's campaign against tin 
Scythians and ended with the conclusion of fheGraeco 
Persian wars. To move their vast armies across Thrace, 
the Persians built bridges on ships over the Bosphorus. 
the Dardanelles and the Danube. They cut a canal 
across the narrowest part of the peninsula of Mount 
Athos in Chalcidice, Macedonia, through which their 
fleet could pass. The huge scale of their military opera- 
tions had a great impact on the Thracians. Immedi- 
ately after these events, the first Thracian kingdom was 
founded. It was organized by the Odrysae. who in- 
habited the valley of the Arda about 450 B. C. and 
included the entire area between the Danube, the Black 
Sea, the Sea of Marmara and the Aegean, without tin 
Greek colonies. North of the Balkan Range their ter- 
ritory reached as far as the River Yantra; between the 
Balkan and the R hodopes it stretched as far as the up- 
per reachesofthe River Strouma, and south of the 
Rhodopes it came down to the Aegean between the 
Peninsula of Gallipoli and the River Maritsa. 
During this entire new period in Thracian civilization 
and art, the Thracians took over many things from the 
pre-Achaemenian art of the Persians. The gold and sil- 
ver breastplates worn on shirts of mail, the silver 
sets and ornaments for shields, the ornaments in ani- 



mal forms used in the trappings of horses* should all 
be mentioned here. It is interesting, moreover, to 
note that they often appear in Thracian art With the 
same ornamentation which was used in Persia. As the 
far-reaching changes, which Thracian art underwent 
af that time, came from the Orient, quite new themes 
and subjects also made their appearance. Instead of 
the old and very common animals, bulls, goats and 
rams, or water-fowl, beasts of prey and fantastic ani- 
mals could be seen: lions, griffins, lion-griffins and 
eagles. The human figure, too, appears in Thracian art. 

The changes taking place in Thrace were so great that 
an external factor may be considered responsible for 
them. As many of the later works of the Thracian mas- 
ter craftsmen call to mind the work of Scythian crafts- 
men, many see in this new development the influence 
of the Scythians. 

Scythian art is an echo of the art of Hither Asia. It 
developed in South Russia in the same form as it is 
found on the borders of the Assyrian world, and this 
means in Urartu, Mana, Iran and Phrygia. The assim- 
ilation of many ready-made Hither Asian, Iranian 
and Urartian motifs dates back to this period. Such, 
for instance, is the case with the motif of an animal 
with its legs folded beneath its -body* the relief of an 
animal with its head viewed from above, friezes with 
wreaths of lotus blossoms, which mav alternate with 
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p.il met toes, the Tree of Life, and many other motifs. 
Accustomed to work with stylized forms in the earli t 
period, when art was geometrical, the Thracian crafts 
men now contented themselves with merely changing 
the conventions of style. In geometric art it had been 
sufficient for the craftsman to add forward curling 
horns to an animal's bead to make it an ox head, or 
backward, to make il the head of a goat. \o\v he had lo 
work the figure in greater detail. In order to wort 
lion's head, as in the ease of the head- piece from Bre- 
tovo, be had at least to hint at the muscles above the 
animal 's nose, the broad low nose itself, the round hole 

of its maw seen in profile, the curve of the cheek, and, 
most important of all. the beginnings of the manes 
stylized as two semi-circles, with incised parallel lines. 
to indicate the hair. These elements in the portrayal 
of a lion were taken from Achaemenian art. 
In different cases other elements from Persian art were 
borrowed. Thus, For instance, the four folds of the lion 's 
upper jaw are el earl y indicated OH the breast- pi ate found 
in Bashova Mogila, and this is a characteristic fea 
ture in Achaemenian art. The big mane is represented 
by separate diamond-shaped tufts of hair, ami the styl 

ized shoulder is formed by two open circles placed one 
within the other. These particular features of style, 
borrowed by the Thracian craftsmen from Achaemenian 
art, were nevertheless recreated in a naive and pur el) 
barbarian manner 
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The appearance of the human figure in Thracian art 
may be traced in ci number of fourth century objects. 

For instance, there is a picture of Heracles in the cen 
tral ornament on the shield found in Panagyurishte. 
Just as in the portrayals of man in Persian reliefs, the 
head and the lower part of the figure of Heracles is 
shown in profile, while the chest is given in frontal 
view. The ancient hero, always depicted in the nude in 
fourth century works to which this find belongs, is 
represented clothed here, as was the practice in Per- 
sian art. He is recognized only by the knotted club, 
held in his hand. The long nose, chin thrust forward, 
the eye, given full length— all these are characterist- 
ic features of Achaemenian art interpreted here in a 
barbarian manner. The syren, portrayed at the lower 
end of the same ornament, is treated in absolutely the- 
same naive way. 

There is something Strange in this. The Thracian crafts 
man was inspired I>\ Achaemenian art even while de- 
picting Greek themes, and this occurred in the fourth 
century B C , when all the Proponfis, the Hellespont, 
the Bosphorus, the Pontus and the Aegean, which 
separate Asia Minor from the Balkan Peninsula, were 
colonized by the Greeks. This can be explained by the 
fact that Achaemenian art was much closer and more 
acceptable than Greek art, because it actually conv 
-ponded more fully to the decorative scenes of the Thra- 
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cian craftsman, and because, in the last count, this 
craftsman lived in an atmosphere in which this eastern 
art had existed for a long time. This atmosphere on 
both sides of the Proponfis was Achaemenian and 
Oriental to such an extent that it even affected 
the Greek colonies drawing them into a particular 
trend in foreufics, which constantly revealed Ea;f *rn 
or to be more precise, Persian art forms and motifs. 

This was, of course, easy to explain. Toreutics, is, in 
general, an Eastern art, born in Assyria, Persia and 
the East, which developed around the Propontis only 
later. 

Parallel with the typical Thracian toreutic works. 
made under the strong influence of Achaemenian art, 
there were other articles of moiv perfect workmanship 
which also point to Persia. Among these are several 
silver goblets, like the one found in Boukyovtsi, with 
horizontal furrows on its body, and an engraved wreath 
of lotus blossom and palmettoes around its mouth, 
pointing to Persia, or to Greek toreutics strongly in- 
fluenced by Persia. This impression is intensified by 
the fact that the ornaments are traced in gold, which is 
a purely Oriental manner. The production of similar 
goblets was known in Thrace and the matrix found at 
Gurchinovo was used to imprint on them typical lo- 
cal animal designs. The Persian form is thus supple- 
mented by local ornamentation. Practically the same 
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phenomenon may be observed in the Panagyurishte 
gold treasure. 

This treasure is the biggest set of gold drinking vessels 
found so far. Made in Lampsakus, on the southern 
shores of the Dardanelles, it is a fine masterpiece of the 
toreutics of the Greek cities in Thrace. All the goblets 
are oriental in form, shaped after models of Persian 
art. However, their ornamentation is purely Greek, 
both in style and in subject-matter. But an adapta- 
tion of Persian art to Greek is perceptible in some as- 
pects. Thus, for instance, the folds above the eyes and 
around the noses of the animal heads on the rhyta 
(which in Achaemenian art are very sharply and pure- 
ly marked) have been treated quite softly by the Lam- 
psakus craftsman, who tried to make the stylized por- 
trayal more realistic. This is a characteristic feature of 
works of mixed Graeco-Persian toreutics, which shows 
a compromise between two forms of art — Greek and 
Persian — which differed totally in character. The 
Panagyurishte treasure is a case in point, and these 
features make it representative of an original form of 
toreutics, which was obviously produced both in 
Thrace and in Asia Minor, according to the taste of 
the local population. 

By the endof thefirstquarterof the third century B.C., 
the prosperous period of Thracian civilization had 
come to an end, and with it the interesting problems 
in Thracian art. Thracian art which was actually part 
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of the art of theBlackSea countries, ceased to exist, 
because its source was destroyed when Alexander the 
Great conquered Persia. South Russia, its other fount, 
was invaded by the Sarmatians, while ThraceandPhrv 
gia, where it also tiad its bigeentres. were invaded by 
theCelts of Central Europein 278. TheCel tic invasions 
and the Celtic rule of almost 60 years over Thrace, 
doomed the country to poverty and at the same time 
brought back northern elements into its civilization. 
The Thracian burial mounds of this period no longer 
contain rich finds. The big necropoli near Douvanii 
and Mezek. where the most interesting articles of the 
older period were found, now contained only poor bur- 
ials. Big Celtic swords and an original type of reins 
often come to light in the digs of North-western Bul- 
garia, showing that they were local Thracian burials. 
Celtic fibulae, made of bronxe. and umba from shields, 
stemming from Central Europe, seem to take us back 
to the Central European necropoli of the third to 
first century B. C. Relations with the south appear 
fo have been broken. There are no finds connected with 
a more important art. Even when Thrace grew rich 
again in the second and early first century the burial 
mouncisremainedaspoor as ever until the first century 
A. D., when Thrace became part of the powerful Roman 
Empire. 

When tlie Romans settled in Thrace in the reign of 
Augustus and during the first half of the first cenhm 
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A. D., a new life began for the region. The burial mounds 
of those days contained brilliant objects even as early 
as the second half of the first century A. D., and the 
old Thracian art, which had formerly manifested itself 
chiefly in toreutics, now seemed to undergo a renas- 
cence. The time of the helmet masks and phalerae 
decorations for shirts of mail had come. 
The great changes effected by the Romans in Thrace 
were only gradually felt, since the process of reorganiz- 
ing the country took a long time. Very many of the 
Thracian settlements were now organized in the Roman 
way, and the colonists, mostly Roman veterans who 
came to live in them, gave them the aspect of big 
Roman cities. Roads, squares and forts were built. 
Temples and shrines were erected to their deities. 
The new life brought with it all the arts that had 
flourished until then in Italy and in Greece, or Greek 
Asia Minor and Thrace. This new art influenced the 
local population. Many shrines were built in beautiful 
but isolated and remote places in Thrace. On the model 
of their conquerors, the Thracians offered votive tab- 
lets to their deities, and also to the deities of their 
new masters. Votive tablets depicting the Thracian 
horseman , called Heroi, are most frequently found. 
This anonymous deity, given a variety of names in 
various places and shrines, is depicted in the same man- . 
ner as that represented in the Letnitsa treasure: 
a horseman brandishing a spear, or holding a vessel in 
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his hand. It is the only sound link between the older 
period and the new one. Reliefs of the Thracian horse- 
man were made in individual workshops showing the 
greatest variety of techniques, degrees of skill and 
taste. It is significant, however, that real art came into 
being for the first time in Thrace in this period. The 
same workshops which made votive tablets of the Thra- 
cian horseman, also made figures of other deities. They 
also produced numerous tomb stones and monuments, 
after Greek or Roman models. Architecture developed 
at the same time, and public buildings and the dwell- 
ings of the rich were ornamented with sculptures. Fine 
works of art were also often imported from abroad. 
Bronze casting developed particularly, and many 
local craftsmen made statues of various deitie 

Richer and more original finds are being excavated in 
the burial mounds of that day. In contrast to the rest 
of Europe, these finds augment instead of disappearing 
entirely. 

Chariots, buried with their horses have been found 
in some of the new mounds. The countless ornaments 
on the trappings and harnesses of the horses, and on 
the chariots, are often amazing in their splendour and 
richness. Most of these chariots were made in Thrace 
and give an idea of the many and varied crafts, which 
took part in the making of a chariot: joinery, wrought 
ironwork, and bronze casting, The ornaments of these 
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chariots are frequently real master-pieces , and in 
many cases they reveal the existence of a great art, 
particularly in the casting of bronze statuettes. 
These examples of provincial Roman art in Thrace, 
however, almost always have the same distinctive 
feature: they depict deities or various mythological 
scenes, interpreting them in a more or less Hellenistic 
or Greek manner. This is easy to explain, because in 
this period Thrace was not an independent state, which 
could develop an art of its own. It was still part of the 
Eastern world, and its civilization was closely linked 
with the civilization of Asia Minor on the opposite 
shore of the Sea of Marmara. After the fall of the 
Persian Empire, however, Hellenism was already 
the ruling force here. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that when Thrace fell under Roman rule, the 
larger part of the inscriptions, regardless of whether 
they were official or private, were written in Greek, and 
not in Latin, the official language of the Empire. This 
shows that Thrace still continued to live with the East. 
and could not be separated from it. 
But Roman rule did actually change the life of the 
Thracians and, of course, also the development of 
their art. By removing the particularism of Thracian 
tribal life, to which even the old Kingdom of the 
Odrysae had returned, by removing the political bound- 
aries between the individual Thracian tribes and be- 
tween the Thracians and the neighbouring peoples, Ro- 
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man rule inspired an art which was no longer merely 
decorative. Thrace became a part of an entity, which 
had its own local aspect — the Hellenism, predominant 
in neighbouring Asia Minor. Here, in close proximity 
with Thrace, in the region of ancient Troy, the great 
art of Pergamus flourished in the second and first cen- 
turies B. C. This art was based on old traditions which 
had existed for a long time in the region of the Sea 
of Marmara. When Roman rule was established here, 
Hellenistic art passed into the entire Eastern half of 
the Balkan Peninsula and many brilliant masterpieces 
were created. But in many respects the Roman prov- 
inces populated by Thracians preserved something of 
their older art, which they now developed and per- 
fected. Undoubtedly it was most strongly manifested in 
the sphere of religion, in the worship of the Lares 
et penates. In this respect Thrace was far more indepen- 
dent than any other country. 

The great number of votive reliefs of the Thracian 
horseman, a strange and mysterious Thracian deity. 
gives a purely Thracian nuance to this Hellenistic 
art. since both in manner and subject-matter its reliefs 
are undoubtedly the work of Thracian craftsmen of 
the Roman period, in which the spirit of Thrace is 
most strongly felt. Otherwise existing subjects and fa- 
miliar motifs inspired the mumerous highly artistic 
or insomecases banal figures in votive reliefs and tomb- 
stones. In other cases, works that were well-known 
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all over the world were imitated, but the local crafts- 
man always gave them a Hellenistic touch. It was he 
who linked Thracian art with the East once more, and 
this was due to the close economic and cultural rela- 
tions which Thrace continued to have with Asia Minor. 
As a result of these relations the Thracians slowly, but 
ever more fully, adapted themselves to the civiliza- 
tion of the Eastern provinces of the Roman Empire. 
This also led to the differentiation of the Eastern Ro- 
man provinces into an entity, which received poli- 
tical recognition in the creation of a second capital of 
the Roman Empire, Constantinople, and the separa- 
tion of the Eastern Roman Empire into a state, of 
which Thrace was an inseparable part. 



NOTES 



I Bronze Axe from Stara Zagora 



This axe was found accidentally in the surroundings 
of Stara Zagtra. It is dated to the eighth or seventh 
century B. C. Height 7.7 cm. (A. Milchev, Thracian- 
Cymerian Relations in Bulgaria. Proceedings of the 
Archaeological Institute, XIX. Sofia, 1955, p. 359). 
Now in the Museum of Stara Zagora. 
This particular axe was used in a ritual and that is 
vJiy II was made of bronze. The real weapons of this 
period were made of iron. It is ornamented with 
three designs: a whole animal, possibly an ox, and two 
animal heads, one of a stag and the other of a goat. 
In its simple make, with the use of geometrical forms, 
it follows the model of the oriental axes of the same type, 
in which the blade is made of bronze, and is slipped onto 
a wooden handle. The Thracian craftsman conceived 
his work as a whole and did not separate the handle 
from the blade. He transferred the ornamentation 
from the end of the axe onto the entire handle, 
thus obtaining a Thracian variant of this type of 
axes, lii^ ornamentation is restricted to animals, which 
are found in Thrace. Monsters and fantastic animals 
usually ornamented axes of this kind in Persia 
and Hither Asia, Bronze axes with ornamented heads 
are actually .symbols of divine power. They were prob- 
ably borne by the priest-kings of Thrace 
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O Bronze Amulet Figure of a Bird from 
the Rila Monastery 



Found in the vicinity of the Rila Monastery, this lit- 
tle amulet is dated to the eighth or seventh centur\ 
B. C. Height 9. 4 cm (I. Venedikov, Early Iron Age 
Finds. Proceedings of the Varna Archaeological Soci- 
ety, XIV, p. 22). Now in the collections of the Eccle- 
siastical Museum, Sofia. 

Instead of a tail, the bird has a second symmetri- 
cally placed head. The body, and particularly the two 
birds' heads are very plain. They have short beaks, 
very protruding eyes and their crests are turned back. 
Everything is done in a purely geometrical style- 
Instead of legs the lower part of the bird's body ends 
in a small axe. This shows that, just as in the bronze 
axe of Stara Zagora, this is actually a little axe orna- 
mented with symmetrically placed animal 's heads. 
In contrast to the Stara Zagora axe, however, the 
figure from the Rila Monastery has a ring at the back 
by which it can be hung up. This shows that it was 
worn as an amulet. 
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Q Bronze Figure of a Stag from Sevlievo 



This bronze figure of a stag dates back to the seventh 
century B. C. and is 16 cm high. (V. Mikov, Rock Paint- 
ings in Bulgaria, Proceedings of the Archaeological 
Institute, V, Sofia, 1929 p. 306). Now in the Pre- 
historic Department of the National Archaeological 
Museum, Sofia. 

The stag has a prism-shaped body, an almost trian- 
gular head and a big round eye. The Figure would have 
been entirely geometrical in style. if the Thracian crafts- 
man had not tried to depict the fore- and hind-quarters 
rather freely. He has demonstrated great skill in this 
successful combination of free art with forms in a pure- 
ly geometrical style. He has. besides, given the horns 
a rather original appearance, stylizing them in the 
likeness of birds'heads and at the same time giving 
them an unreal, purely decorative form. All the parti- 
cular features of this treatment are actually met with 
at a later date, in the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. 
in Thracian art in the presentation of a stag's figure. 
It is interesting to note that the three figures so far 
discussed show quite clearly that a purely geometrical 
art flourished in Thrace in the eiyhth and seventh cen- 
tury B. C. 
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A The Vulchetrun Treasure 



This unique treasure was found near the village of 
Vulchetrun, Pleven district. (V. Mikov, The Gold Treas- 
ure of Vulchetrun, Sofia, 1960). It consists of a big 
vessel, four goblets, seven covers of larger vessels 
and one triple vessel. All these articles are made 
of gold, and together weigh 12.5 kg. This is the oldest 
Thracian treasure, and many think that it was made 
by Thracian goldsmiths for ritual purposes. It is, there- 
fore, fully comprehensible that vessels of baked clay 
should be found in Thrace which follow the models 
of the big vessel and the four goblets in form. The 
covers take a more special place in the treasure. 
The top sides of two of them are covered with silver 
ornaments, which are purely geometrical, a bow serv- 
ing as the basic motif in their design. The big ball- 
like handles of the covers have a thick bronze base on 
the under side, which is in the form of an open-work 
cross in its centre. The vessels of the Vulchetrun 
treasure present a problem in dating, and so far no 
agreement has been reached on this subject, nor can 
there be any precision in dating. Some archaeologists 
think that it goes back to the time when iron was dis- 
placing bronze, and date it back to the ninth century 
B. (1, while others think the eighth or seventh cen- 
turies more probable. 

The treasure was probably originally kept in the home 
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of one of the Thrxician priest-kings. It must have been 
far larger, as there must have been seven vessels to 
go with the seven covers, However, in circumstances 
of which we can have no knowledge, part of it -• as 
much as one man could carry — was taken away and 
buried in the earth. This is the part that has come down 
to us. The Vulchetrun find is one of the most interesting 
of the treasures excavated so far. The artist who 
made it was a past master in working metal. No 
trace, visible to the naked eye, has been left on the 
pieces of the manner in which they were made. Not 
one of the numerous gold and silver vessels in Thrace 
was worked with such assurance, such calm and such 
exquisite workmanship. 
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R The Triple Vessel of the Vulchetrun Treasure 



This curiously shaped vessel is 23.9 cm long and 5 
cm high. It weighs 1,190 gr. Its three bowls are made 
of gold, while the handle is of electron, a 4:1 mixture 
of gold and silver. The little bowls are almond- 
shaped, frequently found ornamental form in Eastern 
Art. Two arc-shaped pipes join the three connected 
vessels. There are ornaments in niello (a mixture of 
silver and sulphur which is black) on the handle. Its 
end is shaped like a small pipe, the use of which is un- 
known. Perhaps the vessel was connected with some- 
thing else of which it formed a part. Numerous sup- 
positions have been made as to the use of this curious 
vessel. Some consider that it was a lamp, although 
this is hard to explain, as no lamps and no vessels of 
this form and make have been found anywhere. It 
is more probable that it was used to mix various liquids 
for the needs of religion, but we have no proof of this 
either, as no vessels of this kind have been found in 
the old temples and shrines. That is why for a long time 
to come this vessel will remain one of the puzzles of 
archaeology. 

It is interesting to note that the vessel is made of one 
kind of metal and its handle of another. Obviously it 
must have come from a big workshop, and was not made 
by a casual goldsmith. The craftsman knew how to make 
a strong handle. Moreover, while the handle was casts 
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the vessel itself was wrought. This shows that various 
techniques were used in the workshop. All these parti- 
cular features of the triple vessel, characteristic of 
the covers in this treasure, make one think that the 
products of a big town workshop have come to light. 
This is more curious still, as no centre of this kind is 
known to us in that period from any other find. 
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g Gold Ring from the Burial at Ezerovo Village 



The ring is dated about the fifth century B. C, It has 
a diameter of 2.7 cm and weighs 31.3 gr. (B. Filov, A 
Gold Ring with a Thracian Inscription. Proceedings 
of the Archaeological Society in Sofia, III, p. 205). 
Now in the Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
The ring has a small tablet, shaped like an ellipse, 
placed on an axis, which can be turned. The following 
inscription is engraved on it in Greek letters. 

Rolisthenos, I, Nerenea Tiltes, 
who reared thy children, 
die beside thee, my husband, 
blissfully at rest. 

Art historians consider this inscription as the sole text 
written in Thracian up to the present. Of the numerous 
interpretations they have given so far (as Thracian 
is an entirely unknown language), we quote only one, 
which seems not only the most logical one, but also the 
most romantic. The Ezerovo ring continues to be a puz- 
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Gold Pectoral from Moushovitsa near 
Douvanli 



Found in an early filth century B.G.burial.this breast- 
plate ornament is 25.9 cm long and weighs 65.5 gr. 
It is part of a woman's dress as it was found on her 
breast, attached by two fibulae to a garment that had 
rotted away. (B. Filov The Burial Mounds near 
Douvanli, Sofia, 1934, p. 84, No. 1). Now in the Ar- 
chaeological Museum, Plovdiv. 

The pectoral is almost hexagonal and has a small hole 
at each end bv which it was fastened. Its sole ornamen- 
tation consists of a border of sixteen designs of a bird 
with outstretched wings. Although small, the birds are 
depicted in fairly great detail. They are stamped on 
by means of the same matrix. A fibulae of the Thra- 
cian type was threaded through the holes at each 
end, fastening the ornament to the garment. A little 
^old spool, from which three little chains hang each end- 
ing with an 'almond', is suspended from each fibula. 
Pectorals of this kind in a great variety of forms were 
widespread in Thrace from the end of the sixth to the 
beginning of the third century B. C. They are 
found in burials of men and women, and had passed into 
Thrace from the neighbouring countries, Asia Minor 
and Macedonia, where they were found much earlier. 
The design on this breast ornament— a bird with out- 
stretched wings — is found as a border on silver ves^ 
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sels in Persia, where the almond-shaped pattern is 
also very widespread. The pectoral from the Mou- 
shovitsa mound is one of the best worksofThracian gold- 
smiths in this early period — the beginning of the 
fifth century B. C 
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Q Silver Bridle Ornament for a Horse from 
Ezcrovo 



Found in a late fifth century or early fourth century 
burial, this ornament is 4.7 cm high (B. Filov, Relics 
of Thracian Art. Proceedings of the Archaeological 
Society in Sofia, Vol. IV, Sofia, 1919, p. 8, No. 4, 
Plate I). Now in the National Archaeological Museum, 
Sofia. 

The ornament is made up of two lion's heads, one above 
the other. The upper one is three-dimensional, while 
the lower one is worked in relief. Behind the upper head 
the ornament has a round opening through which it 
was attached to the horse's bridle by means of a strap. 
The three-dimensional head shows all the character- 
istic features of Achaemenian art. The muscles between 
the eyes on the lower part of the forehead are depicted 
above the broad muzzle. The upper jaw has additional 
incisions to show the folds on it. Achaemenian influence 
is particularly clearly apparent in the way the profile 
is worked. The round opening of the mouth, the 
swollen jowl behind it, and the following semi-circle, 
covered with little incised lines, are marks by means of 
which a lion's head was customarily stylized in Achae- 
menian art. The mane is depicted through bands of 
hairs, arranged one above the other, marked by strips 
of incised lines. The lower head follows the upper one 
in everything, but is depicted without a mane. More 
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over, since it was is made in relief and was not three- 
dimensional, it v/asworked in a manner, typical oi orien- 
tal art, as if viewed from above. Animal heads are 
depicted in this manner in Persian and in Scythian art. 
The same principle had been introduced in Thracian 
art under their influence, 
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Q Part of a Silver-gilt Belt from Lovech Vil- 
lage, Stara Zagora District 



The belt section, found accidentally, is 31 cm long and 
about 5 cm wide. (I. Venedikov, A Silver Bell from 
Lovech, Stara Zagora District. Proceedings of the 
Bulgarian Archaeological Institute, VIII, Sofia, 1930, 
p. 18). Vow in the National Archaeological Museum, 
Sofia. 

A massive silver slab, ending in a hook at both ends 
of its short sides, serves as the base for a silver plate, 
held in place on the slab by 20 small nails with gilt 
heads. A very simple border of beads around square 
cells surrounds the slab. The same border divides the 
square area into three surfaces, compositional ly 
linked in two .symmetrical groups around a tree of life. 
In the first area, visible on the slide, there is an archer 
and a horseman. The archer haS stretched his bow. the 
ends of which are turned outward. The archer wears a 
cone-shaped hat and is dressed in a short garment with 
a fringe-like border on its lower end. He is kneeling. 
There is a horseman, whose horse is about to jump, as 
it is almost squatting on its haunches. The horseman has 
a round shield. His legs are small, the calves and thighs 
being well-marked. A dog is running beside the horse. 
The two figures, are rather roughly worked, without de- 
tails. Nevertheless, a number of figures in similar 
attitudes can be indicated on a goblet which is part 
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of the treasure found in Zivie (a well-known example 
of Persian art). The archer here is wearing the same hat 
and the same garment, and is depicted in the same at- 
titude as the figure on the Persian goblet* This shows 
that the Thracian craftsman had an Achaemenian 
model before him, which he continued to follow even 
in the fourth century B.C., the probable date of the 
belt from the village of Lovech. 
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1Q Silver Application for a Shield from Pa- 
nagyurishte 



This piece is pari of a set of many applications which 
ornamented a shield, found in a burial dating back to 
the fourth century B.C. It is 32 cm high, and was placed 
in the centre of the shield. (B. Filov, Relics ofThraciatx 
Art, Proceedings of the Archaeological Society inSofia, 
VI, 1919, p. 19, No. 23. L. Ognenova, An Attempt to 
Reconstruct Two Shields, Proceedings of the Archaeolo- 
gical Institute, XVIII, Sofia. 1959, p. 62, No 1-5). 
Now in the Archaeological Museum in Sofia. 

The application is square, its long sides projecting out- 
wards; it is ornamented by a double row of beading. 
The shorter sides have a third, outer row of larger 
beads. Ornamentation of this kind is found in some 
Persian applications in the Zivie treasure. The rich 
ornamentation is divided into three separate motifs. 
Heracles is depicted above, his hand on the head of 
the Nemaean lion. In the centre an umbo, surrounded by 
a circle of beads, forms a big rosette; above and under 
it there are animals: a winged lion-griffin and a winged 
lion. Both monsters belong to the fantastic subjects of 
Achaemenian art. The entire motif with other animals 
is equally widespread in Iran, and in Hither Asia, 
where this motif was created. Lower down a siren is 
depicted, i.e. a fantastic being with the body of a bird 
and the head and bust of a woman. She is holding a lyre 
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with both hands. The craftsman has not followed Greek 
art in depicting the figures of Heracles and the siren, 
and that is why the two figures are dressed. This is nev- 
er the case in Greek fourth century relics. Moreover, 
their heads and legs are depicted in profile, while their 
chests are in frontal view, a manner also found in 
Achaemenian art. The faces are depicted with long sharp 
noses and long chins. The bodies are dressed and the 
folds of the garments are delineated by straight rows of 
dots. The eyes, asalwaysin Achaemenianart, are given 
in full length. In the figures of both animals, the shoul- 
der and thigh are stylized by a spiral, which is fre- 
quently found in Thracian art. Here the spiral replaces 
other ornaments by means of which shoulders or thighs 
were stvlized in Achaemenian art, 
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11 Bronze Matrix from Gurchinovo, Shoumen 
11 District 



The mcitrix. found quite by accident, is assumed to 
have been made about the fifth or even the sixth cen- 
tury B.C. It may have served in making the ornamenta- 
tion on silver goblets. The matrix is 29 crn long and 
has a handle, to facilitate work with it (N. Fettich, 
Der Scythische Finde aus Garcinovo, Budapest. 1935) 
Now in the Shoumen jMuseum. 

The upper part of the matrix is taken up by three big 
figures in a band. A stag with one of its forelegs 
stretched forward and the other bent under "the body is 
depicted in thecentre.Thebody is treated geometrically. 
The shoulder is stylized in the form of a big bird's head, 
with a strongly curved beak and a big eye. The branches 
of the stag's wide antlers end in birds' and animals' 
heads instead of tips. A small lion stands on the hind 
part of the stag's body. A horned lion-griffin is depicted 
behind the stag. The Thracian master was not satisfied 
in merely working a branched horn, as has been done 
in a mural painting in Suza, Iran, but has repeated 
this motif countless times, forming a series of symmetri- 
cally repeated horns above the head of this fantastic 
monster, all ending in birds' heads instead of tips. 
On the other hand, he has also replaced the wings of 
the lion-griffin with birds' heads, thus making a mon- 
ster which is a fantastic lion-griffin. On the other side 
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ui the stag there is a bird whose claws are also stylized 
in the form of birds'heads. There is a second band be- 
neath the main band of the matrix.it is low and long, 
and seven animals are depicted on it. The first three, 
turned to the left, are: a lion, a lion and a griffin, then 
comes a lion facing right in the centre, followed by 
;i stag between two lions, also facing right. The stag's 
legs are folded under it, a manner of treatment found 
both in Persian and in Scythian art. Both lions next 
to it, however, are shown in a most original attitude. 
The master, who made the matrix, has used a perfectly 
ordinary figure of a lion squatting on its haunches with 
its head turned back 90°. In this way a figure, recalling 
Scythian examples, I121S been obtained, because it looks 
as if its forelegs were folded berteath its body. This 
gives the impression that the artist, who designed 
the matrix utilizing existing motifs, by merely adapting 
them to the ornamentation of the matrix. 
The edge, joining the thigh nnd the shoulder in the 
figure of the stag on the main frieze, is a heritage from 
the geometrical Thracian art. and the extensive use 
of birds' heads as ornaments and in filling in empty 
spaces not only between the legs of the animals, but 
also between the animals and on them, indicates the 
Thracian craftsmen's preference for this kind of motif, 
which is very strange, but is also observed on other 
articles of the same period 



lO Gold Plaque from a Horse's Bridle from 
M * Mezek 



This gold plaque is one of the finds in the Mai Tepe 
tumulus (The Mound of Treasures ) near the village of 
Mezek, in the surroundings of Svilengrad. The tumulus 
contained several rich burials of the time of Alexan- 
der the Great (335-323 B.C.) and it is one of the big- 
gest Thracian tumuli in Bulgaria. It also contained 
the bridle ornaments of a horse, the only ones made 
of gold found so far. All the remaining plaques of this 
kind are made of silver or bronze. The plaque is 3.4 
cm high and weighs 6.90 gr. It forms a pair with an- 
other similar plaque, and the two were placed on both 
sides of the horse's muzzle, on its cheeks threaded 
through thestrap of its bridle. (B.Filov \TheDomedTombs 
at Mezek. Proceedings of the Archaeological Institute, 
XI, Sofia, 1937, p. 30, No. I) 

The plaque is covered with a variety of plant ornaments 
and has a ring at its back to hold it in place. The Thra- 
cian craftsmen took this model fromsimilar plaques, on 
which animal ornaments were usually depicted , and 
replaced them with something which looks like an 
acanthus leaf, a stem in the form of a horn, rosettes and 
palmettoes, but all represented in quite original forms. 
without following a definite order or establishing any 
inter-connexion. The plaque itself follows the outline 
of the ornament almost everywhere and has hardly 
any background. This is characteristic of all Thracian 
plaques for horses' bridles. 
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JQ Silver Goblet from Boukyovtsi 



Pound in a burial dating back to the turn ol the fifth 

and fourth centuries B. C, this goblel is 12 cm high 
(I. Velkovand H. Danov, Newly Dr red Anh'i/ui- 

ties* Proceedings of the Archaeological Institute! Vol. 
XII, 1939, p. 435, Boukyovsti 1). Nowin the Archae- 
ological Museum, Sofia. 

A garland of alternating palmettoes and lotus blo^ 
soms, the ends of which touch above the palmettoes, is 
engraved around the lop of the goblet. Above these is 
a border of engraved dots, and below (hem a zig-zag. 
The ornament is gilt. The rest of the goblet is decorated 
with horizontal grooves. There is, howe\ * j r, a low 
smooth band, also slightly gilt, just above the bottom. 
The Boukyovtsi goblet is among those found in Thra- 
cian tumuli, which show a marked oriental influence. 
Although the craftsman of these wonderful ornaments 
favoured a certain realism and departed from the usual 
manner of treating plant ornament by depicting even 
the pistils of the blossoms, he nevertheless marie use 
of very many of the elements found on Persian ■ 
so much so that the goblet can only be assigned io 
mixed Graeco-Persian art. Art of this kind did not 
exist in Greece, it could only flourish in the south- 
eastern regions of the Balkan Peninsula, where Greek 
and Persian and Achaemenian art clashed. The numer- 
ous plant ornaments, gilding, and decoration with hori- 
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zontal grooving, all typical features of theBoukyovtsi 
goblet, are characteristic of Aciuiemenian toreutics. 
It should be considered, therefore, that the goblet 
belongs to those objects of art which, though not 
Thracian, were produced in Thrace or in its vicinity. 



tA The Panagyurishte Gold Treasure 



A unique treasure, consisting of nine gold vessels with 
a total weight of 6.100 kg. was accidentally found in 
the vicinity of the town of Panagyurishte. (I.Venedikov, 
The Panagyurishte Gold Treasure, Sofia, 1961). It is 
the biggest and most valuable drinking set so far ex- 
cavated in Thrace. Seven of its vessels are rhyta. Three 
of them are in the shape of stag's and ram's heads, one 
is in the shape of the protome of a goat, and three have 
the forms of heads of Amazons. Each rhyton has a 
special drinking hole at the bottom. There is also an 
amphora and aphiale, which are the biggest and heaviest 
vessels of the treasure. As is apparent from the inscrip- 
tions on the last two vessels, indicating their weight 
in the measures of the town of Lampsacus on the 
Asian shores of the Dardanelles, the treasure was made 
in that town. It is dated to the end of the fourth century 
or the first two decades of the third century B C, when 
it was supplied to Thrace for the needs of one of the 
allies of Lysimachus (306-280), who was then the 
ruler of Thrace. Lysimachus was appointed governor 
of Thrace by Alexander the Great, and after the latter 's 
death in 323 took part in the struggles for the Macedo- 
nian throne, proclaiming himself king in 306. He relied 
n many allies in Thrace, various local rulers, one of 
whom must have owned this treasure. It is an extremely 
important find, because of which it was possible to 
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establish for the first time the centres in which similar 
vessels were made: the Greek colonies on the shores 
of Thrace and of Asia Minoropposite them, which were 
greatly influenced by Persian art. The Panagyurishte 
Treasure, though it was made after Macedonia's con- 
quest of Persia, shows an entire series of particularities 
of form and manner, especially in the stylization of 
individual elements, which indicate the very great 
influence of Achaemenian toreutics. It is the art of a 
world to which Thrace also belonged at the end of the 
fourth and early in the thirdcentury B.C., a period when 
the frontiers between peoples, their culture and their 
arts were disappearing. Thus, In the Panagyurishte 
Treasure, the simple Persian forms had been decorated 
in a manner alien to the art of the Orient and purely 
Greek in character. The decorations are the figures of 
gods and heroes. These were the features of the new art, 
which developed in ancient Propontis, around the 
Sea of Marmara 
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|5 The Panagyurishte Treasure: GoldRhyton 



Height 13.5 cm, weight 674.5 gr. The lower part of 
this rhyton represents a stag's head, while its upper 
part is ornamented with a scene widely used as a 
decoration: The Judgement of Paris. The folds around 
the eyes and nose, which are taken from Persian art. 
are characteristic of the manner in which the head of 
the stag is represented .The craftsman has tried to treat 
them freely. The form of the handle of the rhyton is 
horrowed from Persian vessels and ends in a figure 
of a lion, whose hind legs in relief merge into it, as in 
Persian vessels. On the other hand, the scene on the 
body of the rhyton is purely Greek, the folds of the 
garments being treated in a manner typical of Greek art. 
Despite the small size of the figures (about -1 cm), they 
are presented with countless details, even down to 
indicating the pupil and the iris of the eye. Moreover, 
the craftsman showed a marked preference for a variety 
of detail concerning the material of which the depicted 
garments are made, and the designs on them, all very 
much in the spirit of the craftsmen in the Hellenistic 
period . The names of the deities are written beside 
their heads and that is why we are certain about the 
scene, although their faces may simply be the faces oi 
men and women, without the distinctive features of 
portraits of deities. They are quite earthly, without 
a spark of divinity, and are even overdressed, with 
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many bits and pieces of jewellery adorning them, 
such as necklaces, ear-rings and agrafes, which are a 
mark of (he styte of I he period. The crafsman's greai 
skill in working gold has led him to overdecorate the 
figures with a variety of detail, and to cover the gold 
.surface of the rhyton with so many folds that one's eyes 
are simply lost in them. His art is, actually, an orig- 
inal Hellenistic Baroque, well .sailed to the \;!*lt> of 
the Thracians and Anatolians of that particular period. 
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|g The Panagyurishte Treasure: Gold Rhyton 
Representing the Head of an Amazon 



Height 20.5 cm, weight 3^7. \ gr. The Amazon is de- 
picted werrii.^ th-. typical Thracinn helmet, which is 
ornamented on both sides with a griffin. The back of 
the head is treated as hair on which several knotted 
ribbons are worked in relief. The Amazon wears a 
necklace which is typical of the third century B.C. in 
form. A lion's head, in the mouth of which there is a 
drinking hole, is worked in the middle of the necklace. 
Other finds of this period in Thrace show a similar 
treatment of an Amazon with more or fewer details- 
Helmets are also known ornamented with griffins 
in the same way. The handle of this rhyton is interest- 
ing: it is square., grooved along its length and ending 
at the top in a winged sphinx. This handle reprodik 
in a rather original manner the Persian handles of 
various vases. The face of the Amazon is treated with 
great simplicity, without ornateness, while the helmet 
and the wings of the sphinx are worked in very great 
detail. Like all the vessels of the Panagyurishtc 
Treasure this rhyton shows that the general form was 
left to a craftsman, who had great taste and a preference 
for simplicity, while the ornamentation was the work 
of another craftsman, who had a love of detail and was 
a less talented artist. It would seem that the three 
rhyta in the shape of Amazons' heads were later ac- 
quisitions, and should be dated about the end of the 
first quarter of the third century B I 
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V7 The Panagyurishte Treasure: The Gold 
Amphora-Rhyton 



Height 28 cm, weight 1,695.25 gr. The purely Persian 
form of the handles has been adapted to the Greek 
ornamentation: the figure of a centaur- The entire body 
of the vessel is decorated with a scene separated from 
the neck of the amphora by a garland of lotus blossoms 
and palmettoes, and from its bottom, by a garland of 
palmettoes. The scene represents seven soldiers en- 
tering in the slightly open door of a palace, between 
the leaves of which the head of a bald and bearded man 
is visible. On the other side, two heroes are talking 
behind the door; one of them is old, the other is young. 
So far the subject has not been explained in a satisfac- 
tory way. The lower part of the amphora is semispheri-. 
cal, and that is why it does not stand stably on its base. 
A rosette decorates the centre of the base, and around 
it on one side a bearded Silenus with a mantle thrown 
over his shoulders is holding a double flute; on the 
other, Heracles, depicted as a child, is strangling two 
snakes. Thesescenes may have had some connexion with 
the use to which the amphora was put, as it has two 
drinking holes at the base, enabling two persons to 
drink from it at the same time, probably in a ri f 2 solem- 
nizing brotherhood. The drinking holes are in the mouths 
of two Negroes' heads each of which is under one of 
the handles of the vessel. The amphora is thus a double 
rhytotl. Men probably drank from it when observing 
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the custom of swearing brotherhood, widespread among 
the Eastern peoples. Amphorae of this kind have also 
been found in Asia Minor. 

fheamphora-rhtfton is the finest vessel in the treasure 
as far us workmanship goes. Its Persian form is orna- 
mented with human figures, something never found in 
Persian art. However, these figures show a fine grasp 
of human anatomy, which, too, was unfamiliar to the 
Persian craftsman. The tense muscles and pathel 1c 
faces show an advanced stage in Hellenistic art. The 
mantles of the soldiers their only garments - and 
their arms form a background for their nude bodies 
and are worked in great detail. The terrain on which 
soldiers and heroes stand is indicated everywhere. 
This umphora-r hyton is a real masterpiece of mixed 
Graeco-Barbarian art, an art that flourished along both 
shores of the Sea of Marmara at the end of the fourth 
and the beginning of the third centuries B. C, and 
which was, actually, the art of the Greek colonists in 
Thrace at a time when they were already trying to adapt 
themselves to the taste of the local wealthy Thracian 
class. An inscription has been cut on the inner 
side of the mouth of the amphora, giving, its weight 
in the Greek alphabetic system of figures which came 
into use in the first half of the third century B.C. The 
weight is indicated in the system in use in I.anipsacns. 
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ift The Panagyurisht£ Gold Treasure: 
■" The Phiale 



Diameter, 25 cm, weight, 845.7 gr. The outer side of 

{he phiale is ornamented in a pattern of concentric 
bands. It has kept Hie general appearance of the Per- 
sian and Thracian phlalai which are shaped like i 
settes. formed from alternating rows of almonds, drop- 
lets or acorns and lotus blossoms, or leaves in bands. 
However, in this case only one circle of acorns lias 
been preserved around the umbo protruding in the cen- 
tre. In all the remaining bands plant ornaments have 

been replaced by concentric circles of Negroes' heads. 
divided by small lotus blossoms and paimettoes. In 
this way the Achaemenian system of ornamentation has 
been Ien1 a Greek appearance. The Negroes' heads were 
made with a keen feeling for the characteristic features 
of the race The hair is curly, the eyes staring, the lips 
full. As a work of art, the phiah is among the rarest 
treasures, and its closest parallels may be found in "the 
art of Asia Minor. There are two inscriptions on the 
inner side of the vessel: its weight, written in the old 
acrophonetic system of expressing Greek figures. 
The workmanship and the inscriptions give grounds 
for the belief that it was one of the oldest vessels of 
the treasure, perhaps it belongs to the same period 
as the rhyta representing animals' heads. One of the 
inscriptions gives the weight in drachmae of the reign 
of Mexander Ihe Great, while in the other the system 






of weights found in Lampsacus has been used, where, 
one must suppose, the phiaie was made and bought 
The inner side of [he phiaie has the same ornamentation 
as the outer, but in the reverse. It was intended to be 
viewed only from the outside. 



JO Silver Phalera from Stara Zagora 



~Y his phalera is part of a rich find dating back to the 
first century B.C. It is 17.8 cm in diameter, and was 
published as No. 28 in the section Antique Art of a 
guidebook entitled The National Museum of Stara Za- 
gora, where it is exhibited. 

The phalera is gilt. Heracles is depicted in the centre, 
kneeling as he fights the Nemaean lion. The hero is 
represented dressed and holding a crook in his hand. 
The lion's head is stylized, the mane being depicted 
as bunches of curls made of individual hairs. Two grif- 
fins are portrayed in the centre of the application, 
above this group, and beneath it there are two winged 
lions.There are panthers on each side, withopen mouths, 
eating leaves. The heads of the panthers are turned 
back. The background of the scene is pitted. This kind 
of application, which appears to have been worn on 
shirts of mail, is among the rarest objects found in 
the Roman period. Similar ones have been found in 
Pontis, a kingdom in Northern Asia Minor, along the 
Black Sea; they are usually dated to an earlier period. 
The Thracian find once again indicates parallels be- 
tween Asia Minor and Thrace, and that goldsmithery 
was still very much alive there, developing as part 
of the toreutics of the land around the Sea of Marmara, 
in the early period of Roman rule in Thrace. The hel- 
met-masks of Thrace also belong to this art . 
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Helmet-mask from Plovdiv 



This helmet mask was found in a burial which contained 

many bronze vessels, gold objects and silver goblets 
dating back to tJie second half of the first century A. D. 
It is made of bronze, silver and iron and is 30 cm high. 
(B. Filov, The Helmet-mask in the Museum at the 
Plovdiv National Library, Sofia, 1925, p, 1 passim). 
Now in the Archaeological Museum of Plovdiv. 

This helmet consists of two parts: a masfe which repre- 
sents the face of a man. The eyes are protruding, the 
lids half-closed and the apples of the eyes are slit. 
The nostrils are also pierced. The closed mouth has 
full fleshy lips. The hair and the entire back part of the 
helmet are made of iron and form a separate part. 

A silver hand in the form of a laurel wreath is placed 
on it. The cords which are to hold it to the mask Were 
made in relief on the back part. The wreath is welded 
onto its iron base. Helmet- masks are known in Thrace 
from several Thracian burials, dated to the first or 
early second century A.D., i. e in the early years of 
Roman domination. Similar helmets are met with in 
all the European and Asian provinces of the Roman 
Empire. In form and ornamentation the Thracian hel- 
mets differ from those found in Western Europe and 
are closer to those found in Asia Minor, where they 
probably originated. It may be supposed that they were 
dress helmets worn by local inhabitants, who had taken 
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service wi1 h the Roman E mpire and had also been given 
certain military functions, without, however, belong- 
ing to the army. They may have been officers of Thra- 
cian origin, or the governors of small regions or strat- 
egies, into which Thrace had been divided before the 
creation and development of big cities on its territory. 
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2| Relief of Zeus and Hera from Souhache, 
near Bela Slatina 



\n accidental find, the relief is made of white marble 
and is 21 cm high, (B. Filov, Selected Exhibits in Ike 
National Museum; B. Antiquities in the National 
Museum, Proceedings of the Archaeological Society 

III, p. 42, No. 35). It represents Zeus and Hera stand- 
ing on a four-wheeled chariot, drawn by four horses. 
Zeus is depicted in a manner found elsewhere in Thrace. 
He is holding thunderbolts in one hand, while an eagle 
is perched on the other. Hera is holding a sceptre. 
The two deities are probably conceived here as patrons 
of fertility, 

Similar votive reliefs are also known from Thracian 
shrines, in which they are frequently found dating 
from the early second century A. D. on. Several thou- 
sand reliefs have been uncovered in Thrace, where 
they were used as offerings at various shrines and 
depict various deities. They continued to be devoted 
to the pagan gods up to the time of Constantine the 
Great, when they rapidly disappeared, since Christiani- 
ty became the state religion. Some of them are highly 
artistic, others, like this one, belong to the group of 
votive tablets made more naively by local craftsmen. 
A simple treatment, lack of proportion and hardness of 
line are characteristic features of their workmanship. 
Their best quality is the sincerity with which they 
tried to represent the deities. The Suhache relief is 
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interesting because the two figures are grouped to- 
gether almost mechanically, as there is no compositional 
connexion between them. The Thrncian craftsman has 
tried to depict Zeus throwing his thunderbolts beside 
Hera, who is standing there quite calmly, and he 
had placed both of them in a chariot. 
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22 Motive Tablet of a Thracian Horseman 
from Plovdiv 



The tablet is made of white marble and is 22 cm in 
height. (G. Kazarov, Die Denkrn&ler des Thra^ischen 
Reitergottes in Butgarien, Budapest, 1938, p. 140, 
No. 796). 

The tablet represents the supreme deity of Thrace, the 
Thracian Horseman, who was worshipped without 
having a definite name, but was only given a variety 
of local epithets. The horseman is depicted holding 
a spear in one hand and a shield in the other, which is 
hidden behind the horse's head. His short mantle is 
blown out behind him. His horse has raised its fore- 
legs for a jump. His dog, the Thracian deity's ally, is 
under the horse, and is preparing to attack a boar. 
Pictures of the thracian horseman are found in all 
the Thracian shrines. In the inscriptions on them. 
when there are any, written in Greek or Latin, the 
horseman is sometimes called a god, and sometimes 
a hero. The Thracians depicted as horsemen all the 
remaining gods in their shrines, regardless of whether 
they were their own or had been taken over from the 
Greeks and Romans. Some of the goddesses were also 
often depicted as horsewomen. Over 1,500 images of 
this deity have been found in Thrace, in which he is 
represented in the greatest variety of ways, but always 
as a horseman and always mysterious and unknown. 
This particular relief is dated to the early third cen- 
tury A D 
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23 Bronze Statuette of a Dying Amazon 
from Mogilovo 



The statuette was part of the decoration of a chariot 
dating back to the second or third century A. D., and 
found in the remains of the chariot togetherwithanother 
similar statuette and various other ornaments at the 
village of Mogilovo, near Chirpan. It is 13 cm in height. 
(I. Venedikov, The Thracian Chariot, 1960, p. 37, 
No. 125), One of the statuettes is in the Stara Zagora 
Museum, the other is in the Plovdiv Museum. 

The statuette reproduces a dying amazon. She is de- 
picted lying on the back of her horse, who is squatting, 
as if it wanted to prevent the rider from falling off. 
The amazon's head is thrown back; she is wearing a 
Thracian helmet; her hands are also thrown back, and 
in one of them she is still gripping a double axe, the 
attribute of her power. Her entire pose expresses a 
state of suffering. This type of dying amazon has not 
been found before and should be considered as the 
work of a great Thracian artist, who probably be- 
longed to a Thracian workshop and was well-acquainted 
with the portrayal of amazons in Roman art of that 
period. It only became possible to produce a work of 
this kind after the Romans had created well-developed 
Urban life in Thrace, and many and varied works of 
art were produced in the Thracian cities. It is hardly 
likely that the workshop imported from abroad the 
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ornaments for the chariots which it made. That is why 
the statuette of the dying amazon, found at Mogild 
should be considered a continuation of the develop- 
ment of that subject in Thrace. 
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94 bronze Statuette of a Thracian Deity 
from Stara Zagora 



This Is a chariot ornament froi rhracian burial of 

Roman days, Sound among Hie remains of the chariot 
it once decorated. It is dated to the second or third 
century A.D. and is 1 1 cm in height. Now in the Mu- 
seum of Stara / a. 

II is the statuette of a deity, represented as a winged 
boy, recalling Eros (Cupid), the little god of love, in 
appearance. However, in coiltrasl to Eros, and like 
At is, the little Phrygian deity, he has a Phrygian hat 
on his head. This strange Thracian deity is aslo like 
Mis in that he is holding a shepherd's crook in his 
hand, or has it heside him, of the same kind as the 
satyrs usually carry. A little four-footed animal is 
depicted beside him. Figures of this deity are found on 
the Roman sarcophagi in Thrace, as well as on cha- 
riots owing to which it may be considered as a special 
image of t he genius of death. Some scholars think 
that certain chariots, placed in the Thracian famuli, 
served as catafalques. This would explain the presence 
of the statuette on the chariot. Among the hundreds of 
bronze statuettes of various deities, found in Thrace, 
it is rare to find some of which it may be said with 
certainty that they were made in Thrace. This particu- 
lar statuette found in Stara Zagora, and unknown in 
any other provinces of the Roman Empire, probably 
reproduces a domestic Thracian deity or rlemi-god. 
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and it may be said with certainty that this statuette 
was made in Thrace, Its great value in this case is 
that it allows us to form an idea of how well the local 
Thracian craftsmen had mastered sculpture even in 
ornamenting chariots, i.e. when engaged in a purely 
decorative work of art. 
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